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ABSTRACT 



The article reviews key publications and summarizes 
Federal statistics. Review of the evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of part-time workers shows positive results . 
The need for collecting hard evidence is demonstrated and 
areas in which research is needed are described. The paper 
identifies barriers to the expansion oi the pait-time sched- 
uling concept, describes jobs that might be performed on a 
part-time basir>, and shows how part-time employment fits 
into the personnel ceiling system. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of part-time employment to both managers and em- 
ployees are stated and comparisons with flexitime made. The 
publication is based on speeches presented t(:» the National 
Civil Service League and to the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission , 
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Management is constantly on the lookout tor highly 
motivated, productive personnel who show Low turnover. 
Such management bargains may be found among career part- 
time worker^:, but supporting evidence concerning worker ef- 
tectiveuess is largely anecdotal and comes from supervisors 
of part-time employees. Little In the way of hard data is 
available; however, research to date sh»^ws some promising 
results. 



Demonstrated Value to Managem ent 

In 1968, Catalyst, an organization devoted to promoting 
flexibility in employment patterns, sponsored a demonstration 
project in ^hicb the work of 50 women caseworkers employed 
half-time was compared with that of full-timers in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of PujUc Welfare (PodeU, Note 2). 
Wilbur Cohen had these comments to make about the mature, 
half-time caseworkers (Catalyst, 1971, pp. 2 & 3) : 

Supervisors were uniformly pleased because 
of the quality of the performance of these 
workers who were punctual, worked diligently 
during their hours on duty, handled many 
problems on their own which might, for those 
with less life experience, have required help 
from the supervisors .... Their clients, 
mainly AFDC mothers . . . were more at ease 
talking with a contemporary than a very young 
social worker just out of college. 

During the initial year of employment, part-timer turn- 
over was only one-third that of the estimated annual attri- 
cion (14% for part-timers vs. 40% for full-timers). Though 
it was not possible on a quantitative basis to determine how 
well the part-time workers performed their jobs, it was pos- 
sible to measure how much work they did. A narrow measure 
of productivity was used to analyze the productivity of case- 
workr:.is, namely, the frequency of their face-to-face contacts. 
The part-timers* face-to-face contacts with their clients and 
other significant persons related to the case, incliT'ing 
teachers, physicians, and court officers, were compared with 
those of full-timers carrying a similar but not identical 
type of caseload. PodeU (Note 2, p. 28) found that: 

The part-time workers averaged 4.49 such 
contacts with clients compared to the regu- 
lars' 5.04. This means that the Catalyst 
women, serving half the time, had 89% 
(rather than the expected 50%) as much 
face-to-face contact with clients as the 
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full-tlmors. With rei^vird to Lico-to-facu 
•c- .'iii-acf.s with col latiura Is , the, part-t imers 
averagud .96 cjiiracts, in contrast to Lho 
regulars^ .20; the. Cat::lyst: vsumikmi, instead 
of havine h^lf as inueb direct collateral 
ecMicaet, acr.ually had over four times more 
thar- the full-timers. 

Both Fairfax County and Baltimore have also emplovud 
womt^n on a part-time basis for shortage occupations (Eyde , 
1973). However, little docuneatat ion for part-time pro.;ra:ns 
on the State and local level -axists 

A major demonstration effort was carried out in the U.S 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In December 
1967, HEW Secretary John Gardner established the HEW Profes- 
sional and Exerntive Corps to shov; that talented women could 
be employed in regular Civil Service jobs at grades GS-7 
through GS-15 on a less than full-time basis while contrib- 
uting to agency goals and objectives. The project was de- 
clared a success and by May 1969, 40 women were working at 
least half-time; that is, 20 hours instead of a 40-hour work- 
week. The part-timers were holding a variety of joh^: . Tweu- 
ty-five percent of them worked as program or staff assis- 
tants; 22% worked in the quantitative fields of economics, 
statistics, and mathematics, and another 22% held jobs in' 
various areas of communications, including research and writ- 
ing, initiations of film programs, and public speaking 
(Silverberg & Eyde, 1971). 

By 1971 the Corps no longer had an active coordinator. 
At that time, an evaluation made of the remaining 22 Corps 
members showed that the women's supervisors were positively 
inclined toward the part-time employment concept; 86% of the 
supervisors indicated that they would hire another part- 
timer if their Corps member left (Howell & Ginsburg, 1973). 



Relationship to Flexitime Scheduling 

Recent experiments with the use of flexitime, a per- 
sonnel approach allowing for flexible scheduling of full- 
time employment, have led government managers to identify 
some of the advantages of this employment practice (U.S. 
Civil Servi^,e Commission, 1974a). Many of the benefits of 
flexitime also seem to hold for part-time employment. There 
appears to be a reduction in short-term absences. Employees 
seam to settle down to work faster and productivity increases 
Furthermore, both personnel practices require the supervisor 
to engage m advance planning in communicating assignments 
and holding staff meetings, and thus the practice often 
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results in a sharpoiiing ot supervisory skills. Advance plan- 
ning is equally essential for the individual employee. 



Advantae;es to Employees 

Part-time employment, like flexitime, is a personnel 
practice that opens new options for workers. Advantages to 
employees vera suuuuarized by Silverberg and Eyde (1971) in 
their 1969 study of 40 HEW Corps members. A key advantage is 
that part-time employment allows for flexibility in combining 
career and family responsibilities. The HEW Corps study re- 
vealed that the part-timers were holding demanding jobs, 
typically at the GS-i: level, despite the fact that 41% of 
them had at least one child under six years of age at the 
time they entered the Corps. The part-time employment ar- 
rangement apparently provided a way for mothers of small chil- 
^ dren to contribute their skills to the implc'.mentat ion of oov- 
ernment programs. Women employed full time and at mid-level 
pay grades do not typically have such family responsibilities, 
as was apparent in a survey of all women working at GS-11 in 
1961 (President's Commission, 1963). At that time only 42% 
of the women were married and only 54% of those married had 
children. Part-time careers apparently allow dual careers, 
providing time for part-timers to manage their roles as 
career employees and also as parents. 

Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme has concerned himself 
with the role of men and women as parents and as employees 
and has made this observation (1972, p. 242): 

Earlier we had a rather intense discussion 
in Sweden on whether mothers of small chil- 
dren should work outside the home or not. As 
a result of the new view, the problem will 
be instead whether the parentis of infants should 
be employed. One solution is that parents 
work part time and take turns at looking 
after the child. Many young families with 
flexible working hours, for example, under- 
graduate students, now practice this ar- 
rangement in Sweden . But psychologists 
seem to agree that it is not injurious if 
the child is taken care of by somebody else 
during part of the day-- nota bene , if the 
care is good care and the parents have reg- 
ular contact with the child. 

Palme has raised the issue of quality day care, one which 
is particularly important to working parents. Parent partici- 
pation in day-care programs is one ingredient involved in 
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establishing and maintaining quality programs. But how can 
parents working on a full-time basis find time to participate? 
Child advocate Urie Bronf enbrenner (1974, p. 57) suggests 
that increased opportunities and rewards for part-time em- 
ployment may be one possible solution. He cites the report 
on the White House Conference on Children in 1970 which 

urged business and industry, and govern- 
ments as employers, to increase the number 
and the status of part-time positions. In 
addition, the report recommended that state 
legislatures enact a »^Fair Part-time Employ- 
ment Practices Act" to prohibit discrimination 
in job opportunity, rate of pay, fringe bene- 
fits and status for parents who sought or 
engaged in part-time employment. 

Hoffman and Nye (1974, p. 228) have summari::ed r<«..^.rrh 
findings concerning the impact of part-time employ- ... on 
mothers and their children, noting that: 

Part-time employment is an unusually suc- 
cessful ada- tation to the conflict between 
the difficulties of being a fall-time house- 
wife and the strain of combining this role 
with full-time employment. These mothers 
seem to be physically and psychologically 
healthy, positive toward their maternal 
roles, and active in recreational and com- 
munity activities .... Their children 
compare favorably to the other two groups 
/. housewives and full-time employed tuothers/ 
with respect to self-esteem, social adjust- 
ment, and attitudes toward their parents 
. . . scattered findings suggest that their 
marital satisfaction is the highest of the 
three groups . 

In addition to allowing for more flexibility and time to 
combine family and career activities, a number of other advan- 
tages are apparent. The part-time employment pattern provides 
for a reduced work load that may be combined with the option 
for increased leisure time. For the semi-retired, part-time 
employment may involve taking one step out of the hurried 
world of work. For handicapped persons and individuals re- 
covering from major illnesses employment on a less than full- 
time basis may, on the other hand, open the door to employ- 
ment possibilities. These are some of che positive features 
that are experienced by part-time workers, person, who do not 
wish to woik a 40-hour per week schedule or who are unable to 

QO SO. 
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At the same time, part-time employment shares some 
advantages with flexitime. Both work patterns facilitate 
combining education with employment. They allow for shop- 
ping to be carried out when the stores are emptier. Also 
recreational facilities may be enjoyed during hours when they 
are not too heavily used (U.S. Civil Service Commission 
1974a), 

Even in time of layoffs, part-time employment is a use- 
ful personnel tool. For example, in New Britain, Connecticut 
half of a group of over 1,000 civil service employees were 
placed on a part-time schedule, working and being paid for a 
four-day week, in order to cover a 2.5 million budget deficit 
without laying oft workers C'ls it a Depression?" 1975) . The 
American Federation of Government Employees suggests (U S 
Senate, 1973) that when Federal reductions-in-f orce occur 
some full-time career workers might be willing to work on 'a 
part-time basis in order to retain their career status and t 
continue working. The New York Telephone Company took this 
type of step. Instead of discharging 400 employees, they 
placed 2,000 of their 5,800 telephone operators on a four- 
day week ("Phone Company's Idea is Better," 1975). Thus re- 
cently hired women, many of whom were minority members, were 
not laid off under the seniority rules. 

Disadvantages of Part-time Employment 

• HEW Corps members have often said that part-tire pay is 
the only disadvantagP of part-time employment. In the Corps' 
experience, ncwever, the real problem related to the possi- 
bility that part-timers might not be as likely to be pro- 
moted as full-timers. The Silverberg and Eyde study showed 
that slower promotions ware identified as a key disadvantage 
by eight of 28 Corps members. At the lower grade levels 
where promotions come more quickly, legal and qualifications 
requirements (II. S. Civil Service Commission, 1972) contribute 
to the rate of promotions; they concern the minimum time that 
Federal employees must spend working at one grade level be- 
fore they niay be considered for promotions. These minimum 
requirements, however, account only in part for problems 
occurring at higher grade levels 

Several disadvantages hold for both part-time and flexi- 
time _ employment patterns. Both result in additional record- 
keeping expenses, and each has characteristic overhead costs 
related to light, heat, and office space. Under both ar- 
rangements it may be more difficult to find convenient bus 
schedules and to arrange for car pools. These costs and 
benefits need to be dooimented so that advantages of part- 
time employment may be objectively balanced aglinst disadvan- 
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tages . When developing policies and procedures for part-time 
employment, it is also necessary to review personnel statis- 
tics concerning current utilization of. part-timers by Federal 
agencies in order to de'Lermiae how widespread part-time employ- 
ment is . 



Federal Part-time Employment Statistics ^ 

Government-wide statistics on part-time employment fir it 
became available to the Federal Women's Program through the 
Central Personnel Data File Report of November 30, 1972. A 
limited number of statistics froJi the second report, based 
on 1973 data, were published as Fact Sheets 17, 18 and 19 in 
the Spring 1974 issue of Women in Action (U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, 1974b) . 

The 1973 statistics indicate that there were 184,358 part- 
time employees, of whom only 29% were permanent workers. Thus, 
the majority of the part-timers were working as temporary or 
intermittent workers (including consultants). Furthermore, 
six out of ten of the permanent part-time workers were employed 
by^the Postal Service. Another statistic is most interesting: 
487o of the permanent part-timers were men. Thus, part-time 
scheduling is far more than a women's issue. It is also of 
interest to note that the Postal Service employs 617o of the 
men who work on a permanent part-time basis. 

Permanent part-time employees are not heavily utilized in 
the Federal work force. They make up only 1% of the total non- 
postal work force. Therefore, even though there are many part- 
timers employed by the Federal government, in non-posta 1 J obs 
they represented only one out of 100 permanent workers or 
26,947 workers in 1972. Permanent part-time jobs outside of 
the Postal Service are quite hard to find. 



l^ite-collar Par t - 1 ime r s 



A look at the part-time statistics ' or v/hite-collar work- 
ers reveals occupational segregation by sex. White-collar 
women are more likely to be non-professional (88%) than pro- 
fessional (127o), whereas men are just as likely to be profes- 
sional as non-profe*^ ■ il workers. 



1 

Unles.^ .■.n-v;is.:: aoted , references will deal with the 
1972 statist- 
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Professional men and women were chiefly employed in the 
occupational category covering medical, dental, hospital, and 
public health occupations. However, a larger proportion of 
the women (17%) than the men (8%) were employed outside the 
medical occupational category, with women holding a broader 
range of jobs including the social sciences (economics, 
psychology, and welfare), work in the physical sciences and 
in the fields of mathematics, statistics, and education. 

White-collar men were more likely to be holding higher 
paid jobs: 26% of the men working in permanent part-time 
jobs held GS-11 or higher level jobs, whereas only 6% of the 
women were at this grade or held higher level jobs. 

Thus, it appears that women white-collar workers were 
working chiefly in non-professional jobs and were in the 
lower pay grades. Professional men and women were concen- 
trated in one occupational group, with 89% serving in the 
broad medical occupational category. Efforts need to be made 
to identify additional jobs that may be effectively carried 
out on a part-time basis. Self-evaluations of the HEW Corps 
workers (Silverberg & Eyde, 1971) showed that writing and 
research jobs and independent work were particularly well 
suited to a part-time schedule, as were assignments that were 
handled flexibly, that is, jobs in which the employee devel- 
oped her own schedule of priorities and changed the days and 
the hours of work when necessary. The supervisory evaluation 
of these part-timers (Howell ^ Ginsburg, 1973) indicated 
that 86% of the supervisors thought that many jobs could be 
done on a part-time basis. The part-time employment concept 
needs to be promoted in other occupational fields where per- 
sonnel are needed and untapped human resources are available. 
Such an effort was begun by the Women's Law Fund in Cleveland, 
Ohio ("Women's Law Fund, Inc. Opens Office," 1972). Sup- 
ported initially by the Ford and Cleveland Foundations, the 
Women s Law Fund seeks to provide legal assistance to persons 
claiming sex discrimination. Part-timers were specifically 
among those chosen to staff the project, in an effort to 
demonstrate that teams of part-timers could effn^civeiy carry 
out the broad range of legal activities, not jus": leg.l re- 
search duties . 



Extension of Part-time Concept Needed 

There is a need to develop demonstration projects in 
occupations in which few part-timers are found, particularly 
for managerial and other high-level jobs. Role-model Carol 
Greenwald (1973) has demonstrated that she can be an assis- 
tant vice president and economist at the Federal Reserve Bank 
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while working a 20-hour workweek. She is able t:.> carry 
supervisory responsibilities by sharing t m wiLh an econo- 
mist in her sejtion, thus creating a zei.:A management situ- 
ation. Other role models (U.S. Civil Service Co.mission, 
1974b) include persons who as part-time worKers travel exten- 
sively, conduct high-level experimental and theoretical re- 
search, and supervise as many as 33 workers. These workers 
handle their jobs flexibly, sometimes staying in touch with 
their offices during their off hours; they sometimes take work 
home, just like high-level full-timers. A part-time employee 
has recently been recognized in the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission s annual awards ceremony. Her citation read, "The 
impact of her outstanding part-time employment accomplishments 
distinguishes her as a model for employees and employers alike 
Through judicious planning and application of her considerable 
talent, she has succeeded in matching the demands of full work- 
loads and accepting the challenge of leadership in special pro- 
jects. Women with her talents who work at least 26 hours a 
week may now be considered for the Federal Women's Award. 
Until recently this award was open only to full-time workers. 

Occupations such as those in police and firefighter work 
as well as air traffic controller work are high-stress fields 
that could profit from employment of the part-time scheduling 
concept. Furthermore, the establishment of part-time positions 
in air traffic controller work was recently recommended as one 
way to reduce the attrition rate of women working in chis male- 
dominated profession (Mathews, Collins & Cobb, 1974). 

Jobs requiring less than 40 hours of work are obviously 
candidates for part-time scheduling (U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1974b). Peak-load jobs fall into this category The 
Social Security Administration has found part-timers partic- 
ularly useful in thei. local offices, where they have worked 
during peak interviewing hours from 10:00 A.M. to 3:00 P M 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, i973a) 



Job -sharing 

One approach to part-time employment involves having two 
persons share the same job. HEW Professional and Executive 
Corps members who each chiefly worked in staff j .bs were not 
positively inclined toward the partnership concept On the 
other hand, Silverberg and Eyde (1971) observed that the 
partnership arrangement might work out well in operational and 
direct-service jobs such as those held by caseworkers and 
employment interviewers . 

The job-sharing concept turns out uo be useful both when 
there are labor shortages (CP',alyst, 1968) and when the labor 
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market is tight. For example, two China experts married to 
each other hold one faculty position at the University of 
Minnesota. The couple applied for the Asian history job to- 
gethar because of the limited job opportunities available to 
each of them (''Employment briefs/' 1974). 

The Catalyst (1968) report on the part-time employment 
of teachers includes a description of the partnership project 
employed by the school system of Framingham, Massachusetts. 
The partnership was applied as a team teaching approach ir 
which teachers were paired on the basis of skills that comple- 
mented each ether, with one teacher working' rnings and the 
other one afternoons. The project was appl , . ' y adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and children, f -ample, one 
Framingham principal noted (Catalyst, 1968, , ):"We'get 
about two-thirds of a teacher for half-time pa^ By the 
fall of 1967, the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
which had originated the project, had placed 120 partner- 
ships in a number of Massachusetts communities. 

Job-sharing is important in another w/r • it leads to .sex- 
role sharing, i.e., the sharing of career, i.inily, and house- 
hold responsibilities. Two married psychologists share the 
same^^job at a ntental health program in Oregon ("Drn . Walil Split 
Job," 1^74). They point out that child care m^iy now be as rnuch 
the father's responsible as the mother's, and chore-sharing 
is more evenly divided. .heir case is unusual because Job- 
sharing is the exception rather than the rule as far a.s part- 
time employment is concerned. Typically, part-time employment 
aids in adjusting the lives of women to the established st?x- 
role patterns, in which women have the chief child-care and 
homemaking responsibilities. 

Sociologist Jessie Bernard's observations on two approaches 
to assisting women in their career dc'velopment are relevant 
here. The first approach relates to the typical practice ol 
part-time employment, whereas the second relates io job-arid 
sex-role sharing. The typical part-tlnu-, arrauK^-ment (Hernarcl 
1971, p. 161) 

accepts tl pr.-sent sexu/iJ • M r ferrMiL i a t: loti 
of functi .jr.d tinkers with the Insti- 
tutional pu.'-as uf: "existlfig social .ir- 
rangemeuts" to help reconcile Uie Incom- 
patible demands nuide on t\u>M\ / worneiij/ a-; 
motliers, homenuikers, and worh-'ni. 
Th(; other approacli rejects tfu i po,sIlf(Mi 
and /.eroes in im the sexual d I f lereuM /U I oi, 
of functions itself; i i. .irgues for ;:har>'d 
rath(ir than rigidly d If j er.',nt; lal imI i'u\^-r.' 
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Increased I nterest In th e Part-time Concept 

In an effort to clarify the existing personnel ceiling 
system and how it works to facilitate the employment of part- 
timers, the U.S. Civil Service Commission issued the Federal 
Personnel Manual System Letter Number 312-3 on March 29, 1971 
(U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1971). The issuance points out 
that part-timers need not take up a permanent full-time ceiling 
slot, and that they may instead be counted under what is known 
as the "derived personnel ceiling." To encourage additional flex- 
ibility in the employment of part-timers beyond those that could 
be accommodated by the agency's annual ceiling allotment, agencies^ 
were instructed to go to the Office of Management and Budget to re- 
quest program-sized ceiling convers ions - -with program size left un- 
specified - -of full-time to derived cf^fH.ag slots. Agencies have 
been reluctant to use this approach, since there is no provision 
for the rL'versal of derived ceil.in); slots to i:uLl-tiim positions, 
should the need to do so arise. 

In 1972 the Commission issued a 14-page brocliu^e um "The Fed- 
■ral WomenVs Prt)gram; A Point of View" (U.S. Civil Service Coimnis- 
• ioii, 1972). Three of these pages were devoted to information on 
part-time employment, noting for example tliat fringe benefits dr - 
pc:nd upon tlie type of appointment held (intermittent, temporary, or 
career-conditional) rather than on whether tlie job is held on a 
full-time or part-timf h..';is. The i)rocliu-^» points out that "One of 
the FWP's aim:} is to MMr.nirage a;;eneies tw expand tljeir use ol \)iitl- 
time eiiipLoyces--not otil; \>y Increasing ; ( <• numl)er tliey liire, but: in 
opetilng up the kinds ol tliey will consider llJlin^' on a part- 

time basis." 

Tlie J97'3 Issu/inee of tlie Ccninnf s s i on ' s llure/Ju ol Recrnitlnj', and 
Hxamlriing (U.S. Civil Service Corinnis j; i on , I974i> , p. 7) dealt with 
part -ti rim (mm[> 1 oymrn t , not In)', tliat ; 

In many c ireuiiistaiUM'S , surli as 1 hic tua t i nj', work- 
loads or wlien less tlian W liours /i weiik of stall 
iii'f* Is iirrdcd , part -time einployries rn/iy l)e the best 
/ind tlic most economical way ol /icrompl ishinj; neces- 
sary work. WluMi job e.^ndidaL(^s wit!) n»/eded skills 
and iraininj', are In sliort supply, j'Jving consldor- 
ati(;n t:o c/nid 1 d/ites wl>o an* /i v/i i. 1 al) 1 »• p/irt (.line mny 
uncovJT talented, we I I ^jn/i li 1 1 /rd r;indidates whom wp 
won J d li/ivr of.hcrwi s<* mi sscd . M/iny i nd 1 vl dn/il s , 
sucli /IS h(Mii<:nial(r'rs , student s, and h/md ic/ipped pci- 
sons, nvi' not av/iMabiM lor 1 n 1 1 t: i iiic -Miip I oyiiir-n t , 

l"J' I'-JV'* skills .ind tah-nls i Ifd by IiIh- FrthTal 

S(* r V 1 (' . 



1/ir^'r in- ^ sijcl) as IlllW , may liandic 
iloiis wiMiwuf y.ni\\',\ i<> Wii' Oil ice Ml M.uia;:tMiirnl 

i I 



sin/i 1 i ■ scT 1 
and II nd^M' I 



It^W's brochure on part-time employment (U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973b) alerted management 
to advantages of hiring part-timers, and provided them with 
statistics about part-time employment within HEW. HEW also 
has available a videotape of a panel discussion featuring part- 
time workers, their supervisors, and comments on the personnel 
ceiling system (Kisielewski , Note 1). All of these efforts 
publicizing procedures for facilitating part-time employment 
show increasing concern for this scheduling concept; yet no 
systematic large-scale program evaluation has been conducted 
to determine how part-time employees are being utilized in the 
Federal government and how the personnel practice is implemented. 

None of these publications has pointed out the potential 
role that key agency budget officers have in promoting the part- 
time concept. Each year when the agency budget is presented to 
the Office of Management and Budget a case could be made, in 
terms of agency workload and objectives, for increasing the 
size of the derived personnel ceiling for part-time workers 
while proportlonatfily decreasing the full-time ceiling. Even 
a large agency such as HEW, which has shown a concern for the 
appropriate utilization of human resources, has not, in the past 
reflected such personnel estimates of workloads in their budgets 
(U.S. Senate, 1973, p. 138). 

Congressional interest in increasing part-time employ- 
ment opportunities has been evident since the introduction of 
the Tunney bill before the 93rd Congress. Now called the "Part- 
time Career Opportunity Act,'* the Senate hearings on the orig- 
inal S. 2022 bill3 were conducted September 26, 1973. The pub- 
lished hearings provided a compendium of key publications and 
issuances available on the subject (U.S. Senate, 1973). 

The original and current bill both set goals for in- 
creasing part-time employment opportunities so that five years 
after its passage 10% of Executive Branch jobs in grades 1 to 
15 would be available to part-timers. Personnel ceilings for 
part-timers would be reported using an equivalency reporting 
system; furthermore, research and experimentation projects 
would be conducted, 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission, the agency desig- 
nated to administer the proposed progrrim, testified in 
opposition to the bill, despite its general support for the 
part-tftiui employment concept. The Commission noted that 
administrative flexibility to facilitate the employment of 
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part-timers already exists and pointed out problems asso- 
ciated with the requirement that a fixed percentage of 
positions at all levels be available for part-time work. 
For example, the original bill did not consider the 
possibility that some jobs are less amenable to part-time 
scheduling. 



Research Needed 



Though anecdotal reports are availabla for programs 
such as the one in Framingham, few systematic data about 
paic-time workers exist. More information is needed about 
organizations, supervisors, and employees that encourage 
the flexible work schedules. The Catalyst (1968, p. 6) 
report on teachers appears to identify some organizational 
characteristics, noting that: ''It seems fair to conclude 
that ^.he best school systems tend to be open-minded and 
innovative, welcoming new departures — such as part-time 
teaching— for their positive xr^liuea and not simply as stop- 
gaps to meet an emergency," 

The flexibility of both th^. supervisor and the employee 
is important to the success of a part-time effort. Flexible 
supervisors shovT flexibility in scneduling meetings, a.id 
flexible workers may occasionally attend Important meetings 
at nonscheduled work hour.^ ard put in extra hours to meet 
critical emergencies. Further research is needed to idenri^y 
personal characteristics and pre edurcs that contribute to 
the effectiveness of the pait-tiL'e employment concept. Ad- 
ditional evidence is needed to document claims for the high 
productivity and low turnover of career part-time workers. 

Little is known about the supervisory rer.ponsibilities 
of the 104 men and the 50 women who hold GS-14 and higher 
part-time jobs on a permanent basis (U.S. Civil Servi'e Comission, 
1974b). To what extent do part-timers travel on their jobs? 
Is there more of a communication gap between part-timers 
and their supervisors than with full-timers? How did part- 
timers obtain their jobs? Did they first hold their jobs 
on .1 lull-time basis? What are the rates at which comparable 
full- and part-timers receive promotions? 

What motivates men to work part-time? Are their part- 
time jobs second jobs? A recent study of over 3,500 men 
and women holding doctorates (Centra, 1974, p. 30) indicates 
that women were employed part time for nina percent of the 
time versus only one percent for men." But even more Inter- 
esting is the finding that ''sizeable proportions of both 
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women and men would rather be working less: 11 percent of 
the women and 8 percent of the men preferred part-time 
employment to their current full-time status" (p. 150). 



Federal Personnel Ceiling Limitations 

Even though there are obvious advantages of part-time 
scheduling to both management and workers, the fact remains 
that there are few permanent part-time workers. Silverberg 
(1972) has observed that the system that governs part-time 
employment acts as a barrier to expansion of the concept. 
Part of the problem lies in the definition of Federal part- 
time employment as less thc^n +0 hours per week, when 
full-time employment is 40 hLv.rs. She points out that the 
complex personnel ceilinr system that allots a slot to all 
employees whether or i o :hey a;e full-time permanent 
workers confuses prospect. -/e. mana^?rs. Managers need to 
know that part-time worl^ -rs tray c junted under either the 
full-time permanent ceili.i< or under the derived ceiling. 
Agencies which have not filled all their permanent full- 
time slots may wish to assign their part-time employees to 
permanent full-time slots. During the fiscal year, such 
part-time employees may be shifted to slots included under 
the derived ceiling, which in addition to part-timers in- 
cludes temporary and intermitted* c workers. The chief re- 
quirements are that each employee c-st be assigned a ceiling 
slot and that agencies do not exc^^d their personnel ceiling 
allotments on the last day of the fiscal year. 

The part-time employment concept has not received much 
attention during the budget process. An HEW Federal Women's 
Program report (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1973a, p. 137) makes this observation: 

The budget process and employment ceiling 
controls have created an artificial dichotomy 
between full-time and part-time employment-- 
a dichotomy which need not persist if the 
facts are understood. These controls have 
emphasized full-time employment and v'lven 
little attention to part-time. The effect 
has been to focus management attention on full- 
time with no incentive to establish and main- 
tain an optimum employment mix. 

Recommendations for overcoming this problem center 
around the development of alternative methods of accounting 
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for time worked and numbers of employees (Silverberg, 1972). 
HEW has succinctly noted that (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1973a, p. 143) 

the most productive change in staffing 
could result from persuading 0MB and CSC 
to modify the present system for counting 
*'other" employment. The current system of 
reporting requires a monthly count of all 
temporary, part time and intermittent em- 
ployment. This report treats all "other'* 
employment as a total, regardless of the 
number of hours or days worked by each 
person. The proposed modification would 
permit counting "other" employment on an 
equivalency basis. Two halftime employees 
would then count as :)ne in the monthly em- 
ployment report . 

Silverberg (Note 3) comments on the proposed system of 
counting person-hours rather than bodies or slots used by the 
Federal government: 

Presently a person working 8 hours per week is 
counted ^he same way as a person working 40 
hours, i.e., each takes up one slot. This 

the proposed^/ person-hour accounting system 
gives the executive branch greater flexibility 
and use of personnel resources than the present 
slot system. It also gives the taxpayer a more 
accurate account of total federal employment. 

The personnel accounting system has not been established by law 
0MB has the responsibility for making rules relating uO ceiling 
and therefore could adopt the equivalency reporting system. 

Especially because of the complexities encountered in uti 
lizing the present personnel system, management needs an incen- 
tive to increase the number of higher level part-time opportu- 
nities. One way of doing this is through their affirmative ac- 
tion plans. A multifaceted approach to promoting equal employ- 
ment includes continued encouragement of the part-time cpncept 
for lower-paid personnel while promoting the development of hlg 
level opportunities for part-time a.s well as full-time workers.' 



Matching Persons 'to thu Job 

Since a large number of women have h^icin found to be in- 
terested in part-tiiae jobs ("Jobs for 93,000 Women," 1.971; 
Schonberger, 1970), the problem for management becomes one' of 
developing a job-matching system in which available, qualified 
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workers are matched with appropriate jobs. In the Federal 
government, part-time applicants can be identified from the 
standard 171 application form, which allows applicants to 
indicatp their willingness to accept less than full-time 
work. However, no roster for part-timers is maintained^ 
Two organizations devoted to increasing part-time oppor- 
tunities for women have made more extensive efforts in 
matching workers and jobs. Washington Opportunities for 
Women of Washington, D.C., lists jobs available for part- 
timers, and Catalyst of New York City maintains a roster of 
job applicants that includes a part-time option. 

In conclusion the general finding is that part- 
time employment efforts have been well-received, 'ihe employer 
gets the job done on a less than full-time basis; and for many 
occupations, especially those in which women have tradition- 
ally received training, management has a large, qualified 
labor pool from which to select the most qualified. For women, 
part-time employment means the best of two worlds: career 
and family. Catalyst President Felice Schwartz (U.S. Senate, 
1973, p. 108) has noted this in her testimony before the 
Senate ; 



For those who choose to be at home during their 
children's preschool years and after school 
hours ofr their elementary and high schopi 
years, part-time employment^ is essential. The 
alternative of a 15-year career J inter- 
ruption leads inevitably to atrophy and the in- 
ability to pursue careers. The resultant un- 
employment is demeaning for them and wasteful 
of the enormous investments made by society 
in their education. 



Under present social institutions, part-time employment 
provides the best answer to arrangements for making use of 
women's skills and training without disrupting family life. 

Employers and women seeking careers need to know of out- 
standing women who work part-time. For example, part-timer 
Sally Harkness recently was the key architect in designing the 
Bates College Library for the Architects Collaborative. Harkness, 
commenting on dividing her time between family and professional 
acLlvities, noted ('^Designing a Library," 1974, p. 5) that 

Creativity is not confined to an office environment. Design 
problems involve a Long thought process, much of which can be 
accomplished away from the drawing board." Along with carrying 
out a commissioner's job for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, she is the mother of seven children. Her comments on 
how she does her design planning give us insight into why rrviny 
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part-timers are highl/ productive, she represents a 
management bargaia yet to be discovered by many managers 
•and supervisors. That n^anagement bargain is the mature 
professional, part-time worker. And as Chairperson Gale 
W. McGee of the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has commented, part-time employment "is an idea 
whose time not only has come but is begging for attention" 
(U.S. Senate, 1973, p. 26) . 
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